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David Baker: 

IU's legendary educator still 
setting an example 


By Mike Leonard 
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f what your students say about you is the highest measure of 
success for an educator, then IU’s Distinguished Professor of 
Music David Baker should be dancing on cloud nine. 

“I feel like I wouldn’t have a career if it weren’t for the things 
David passed along to me,” says Shawn Pelton, BS’85, one of the 
top go-to drummers in New York City and a member of the Saturday 
Night Live band for 19 years. “A day doesn’t go by where I don’t draw 
on something he passed on to me.” 


I had three years of David Baker being injected into my 
veins, and I know that with everything I write he is with 
me, supporting everything I do,” adds John Clayton, 
BM’77, a seven-time Grammy-nominated bassist, com¬ 
poser and conductor. 

“He’s incredible. What an icon. What an example of what I 
want to be when I grow up,” the Los Angeles-based musician says 
with a laugh. 

Chris Botti, ’84, the IU alumnus who is the top-selling jazz 
instrumentalist in America, notes, “I attended Indiana Univer¬ 
sity solely based on meeting David Baker at a Jamey Aebersold 
[BM’62, MM’63, DM Hon’92] camp when I was in high school. 
Baker was so charismatic and so passionate in what he does, he 
jolts you into this realization that you want to be around this per¬ 
son. I packed myself up from Oregon and went to Indiana because 
I knew that this was the guy. 

“What I learned from him went beyond the textbook stuff. It’s 
how he communicated with people with passion and at the same 
time, being totally accessible,” Botti 
says. “I take that to the bandstand ev¬ 
ery night — the concept to make jazz 
accessible and relatable. And after we 
get through playing, I remember Da¬ 
vid being super sweet to people in the 
audience. I stay and sign autographs, 
and I never forget that I have an ob¬ 
ligation beyond just playing. David was just such a life-changing 
example of what you could and should be as a performer. 

“He’s one of the legends of music. I think he’s the greatest jazz 
educator there ever was, or ever will be.” 

Baker, BME’54, MME’55, waves off the recounting of such testi¬ 
monials with a gracious dismissal that he’s been blessed. He rumi¬ 
nates on his childhood and upbringing on the east side of Indianap¬ 
olis, often through anecdotes, about how fortunate he was to grow 
up in a time when the city fostered a climate that produced jazz 
greats ranging from trombonist J.J. Johnson to guitarist Wes Mont¬ 
gomery to trumpeter Freddie Hubbard, and dozens of “cats” who’d 
go on to play with the top bands and musicians in the country. 

The older Baker gets — he turns 79 in December — the more 
he appreciates the sage advice he got from his music teacher at 
Crispus Attucks High School — “Mr. Brown.” Baker recalls his 


teacher embarrassing him when he kept correcting him on the way 
he played his tuba part on Morton Gould’s neo-classical “Pavane.” 
Baker was more influenced by Hoosier composer Cole Porter’s 
swing-era “Begin the Beguine.” 

“He said, ‘Boy, I don’t understand you. You run into a wall, and 
the wall doesn’t move, and your solution is to move back further 
and run faster and hit the wall harder,”’ Baker recalls. “From time 
to time, I think about how Mr. Brown was prescient. He wanted to 
instill in me the reality that my stubbornness could cost me a job.” 

Baker did come to appreciate that in various contexts, music 
should be played exactly as written, whether it comes from the 
orchestra pit or the jazz bandstand. As musical director of the 
Smithsonian Jazz Orchestra since 1999, his mission is to seek out, 
perform, and preserve great works of jazz exactly as their compos¬ 
ers and band leaders originally performed them — or intended to. 

At the same time, in his longtime role as professor of jazz studies 
in the Jacobs School of Music, he teaches and practices improvisa¬ 
tion — composition on the fly — to his students and colleagues. 


He’s one of the legends of music. I 
think he’s the greatest jazz educator 
there ever was, or ever will be.” 


And often, there is no distinction between the two. 

“Sometimes, you felt like he was more like a colleague than a 
teacher,” Clayton says. 

“I think of how many times when I’m writing a piece of music 
and my finger slips and I hit something else and I say, ‘Hmm. 
That’s better than what I had in mind,”’ Baker explains. 

He used to watch his close friend and mentor Dizzy Gillespie 
make a wrong note in a chord, and it would be obvious. 

“So Dizzy would play the same wrong note in the next chord, 
respecting that,” Baker adds. “And then he would do the next one 
and the next one, and he’d play off of that, and people would say 
‘That’s amazing.’ 

“With my students, that’s the real starting point — when they 
make their first mistake. It’s the first time I know the depth of 
a student’s ingenuity and their ability to play is when they make 
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a mistake. In jazz, in a performance, you don’t have a chance to 
write it down or change it. You have to make some decisions then. 
Where do I go from here?” 

Baker’s students praise his ability to meld the musical with the 
personal in a realistic worldview that teaches them that as your 
life goes on, you can’t separate the two. Who you are as a musi¬ 
cian and who you are as a parent, child, colleague, or friend are 
all interconnected. 

Baker learned what it was like to be a star performer early in life, 
hitting the road with the George Russell Sextet and touring Europe 
with another young jazz star, Quincy Jones, DM Hon’10. Baker was 
named the co-winner of the best 
new artist in the trombone cat¬ 
egory by DownBeat magazine in 
1962, sharing the award with fel¬ 
low Indy jazz cat Slide Hampton. 

Indianapolis’s J.J. Johnson won 
the best artist award in the same 
category that year. 

Shortly thereafter, while on 
the road in the arduous life of 
the “gigging” young musician, 

Baker was involved in a serious 
car crash that put him in a Hun¬ 
tington, Ind., hospital, clinging 
to life. 

“When I think back, that’s 
really what my life has been 
about,” he says. “I lay in that 
hospital bed in Huntington, and 
every day I’d say ‘Why did this 
happen to me? Getting thrown 
out of a car and maybe not going 
to live. Why me?’ 

“Somebody reminded me one 
time, ‘How many times did you 
ask ‘Why me?’ when you were 
having all of the good luck and 
all of the success?’ I thought, 

‘Oops. Time to shut up,”’ he says 
with a laugh. “It’s funny how and 
where you learn lessons. Some¬ 
times a door opens or closes, and 
you have to deal with it. I think 
for me, for the most part, life has 
been about problem solving. I 
don’t butt my head into that wall 
so much anymore. I try to figure 
out ways around it.” 

Baker came to IU after high 
school in 1946. Jazz studies was 
not on the musical map at the 
time, and he was fully commit¬ 
ted to classical studies. He said 
that, looking back, he was among 
a small group of black students 
who all knew each other and a 


part of a still smaller group in the School of Music. He lived with 
other black students in the Mays House, off-campus, because 
residence halls and on-campus facilities — not to mention most 
Bloomington bars and restaurants — had yet to become integrated. 

“I’ve got to say that I have such happy memories of that time, 
because that was the norm, you know? We weren’t consumed by 
what we couldn’t do but, rather, enamored by what we could. I 
think that’s why I’m so completely devoted to Indiana. There were 
people here who cared so much about the music that their first job 
was not to be concerned with what color you were or what gen¬ 
der but how to make you a better musician. And they were very 

demanding. Many of those guys 
are gone now. [Samuel] Bev- 
ersdorf. Ralph Daniels. Many 
others. Charles Webb [DM’64] 
came a little bit later. For all of 
the negative things that were 
happening in the country, up 
through the good things associ¬ 
ated with the civil rights move¬ 
ment, this was an oasis. I feel 
so gifted to have lived through 
all of that and see it undergo a 
metamorphosis that’s probably 
more dramatic than watching a 
caterpillar turn into a butterfly 
when there seems to be no re¬ 
semblance between the two.” 

Baker says people have asked 
him over the years, when he’s 
been presented with opportu¬ 
nities to go elsewhere and do 
other things, why this loyalty to 
Indiana? 

“I say, ‘Man, this place has 
been good to me.’ I’ve able to 
lead a rich, full life from here. 
I don’t know that any other 
scenario I could think of would 
allow me to work with people 
like Janos Starker, or Men- 
achem Pressler, or Jerry Cok¬ 
er, and Dominic Spera [BM/ 
BME’67, MME’68] and Al 
Cobine and all of these dozens 
of great musicians. And then 
all of these people I’ve had as 
students who have gone on to 
make me proud.” 

Clayton, one of the jazz 
world’s great composers and 
bass players, says it was a rev¬ 
elation to him when he was 
making waves on the Los An¬ 
geles scene as a premier young 
player and thought he was 
making a bold statement by 
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Lida Baker has been by 
David’s side for so long, 
“it’s like having another 
side of your brain.” 


saying he was going to Indiana University to get a top-notch, for¬ 
mal, classical education. 

“They all said, ‘You’ve got to look up David Baker,”’ Clayton says. 
“People like Quincy Jones, who is very close to David, and Ray 
Brown, and all of my jazz heroes in Los Angeles. They all knew 
about David Baker and said he’s the man you need to seek out. 

“And to tell you the truth, I could go out and do the professional 
gigs. But I could not just waltz in and play David Baker’s music. I 
had to practice it. It was challenging. I’d play outside of that pro¬ 
fessional situation and go to school, and I’d just get stomped on. 
David’s music would put me in my place. It was so much harder 
than anything I’d ever done before. But he did so many things on 
so many levels. On a personal level, how to deal with musicians. 
How to approach pedagogy.” 

Baker and a handful of people in the Music School clearly were 
at the forefront of jazz education in the early 1960s, demonstrating 
that jazz was as musically complex and instrumentally demanding 
as the classics, and that it could be taught outside of the existing 
academy, the jazz clubs. 

“I was one of the first, along with Jerry Coker, to really begin 
to codify the things we use when we teach jazz now,” Baker says. 
“People do look to us very often, and this is kind of tongue in 
cheek, as the ABC’s of jazz — Aebersold, Baker, and Coker. It 
was just happenstance. We happened to be in the right place at 
the right time.” 

(In an interesting sidenote, these three giants of jazz educa¬ 


tion are IU alumni and native Hoosiers who represent a fascinat¬ 
ing geographical reach across the state: Aebersold is from New 
Albany; Baker, Indianapolis; and Coker, South Bend.) 

Former Baker student Ralph Bowen was the first IU student 
to earn a performance degree in jazz studies and has gone on to 
establish an enviable career as a performer on saxophone and as 
a jazz educator at Rutgers University. He, too, says there is a fun¬ 
damental ethos of Baker that he draws on in his playing and in his 
role as an educator. 

“He’s arguably the most prolific publisher in the jazz arena both 
with his compositions [about 2,000] and his educational publica¬ 
tions. And the thing is, lots of people really don’t know how ac¬ 
complished he is in the classical arena and in the fusion of classical 
and jazz,” Bowen says. “Studying with him — his energy is just 
mind-blowing. He’s a multi-tasker to the nth degree. It was pret¬ 
ty hard to come up with excuses for not getting something done 
when he was so prolific every day.” 

As he approaches age 80, Baker still presents himself like he 
always has with his affable grin, his curly black hair, and his signa¬ 
ture black-framed glasses. He still keeps up a pace that would ex¬ 
haust a person a half-centuiy younger. Last summer, he taught for 
two weeks at Aebersold’s famous jazz camp in Louisville; taught 
his own camp at the Steans Institute For Young Artists at Ravinia, 
outside of Chicago; performed several functions with the Smithso¬ 
nian Jazz Masterworks Orchestra; and traveled to New Orleans to 
contribute to work Quincy Jones is putting together on jazz history 
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at the Thelonious Monk Institute of Jazz at Loyola 
University. 

Baker even found time to dazzle a hushed crowd 
at the National Society of Newspaper Columnists’ 
annual conference, staged for the first time on IU’s 
campus in Bloomington. His wide-ranging thoughts 
“On Creativity” included tips on keeping his mind 
sharp — he makes up anagrams from license plates 
when he’s caught in traffic — to his deeply held con¬ 
viction that time should not be wasted. 

“Time is a resource that is nonrenewable and 
nontransferable,” he says, quoting the late pastor, 

A.W. Tozer. “You cannot store it, slow it up, hold it 
up, divide it up, or give it up. You can’t hoard it up 
or save it for a rainy day — when it’s lost, it’s un¬ 
recoverable. When you kill time, remember that it 
has no resurrection.” 

Various people, including jazz great James 
Moody, have observed that Baker is the only per¬ 
son they know who can squeeze 36 hours out of a 
24-hour day. 

“I do take pretty good care of myself. I don’t 
drink, and I don’t smoke,” Baker says. “I don’t think I have any 
other habits that are contrary to good health. And the rest is just 
lucky, man. I have a picture of my grandmother and three of her 
sisters, and the youngest person in the picture is 92. So I hope that 
augers well for the males in the family, too.” 

For nearly all of his adult life, Baker got by on four hours of 
sleep a night and could regularly be seen walking the IU campus 
at 5 a.m. 

“I can’t do that anymore, man,” he says with a lilt of humor in 
his voice. “I still don’t need much. But it’s more like 4 to 6 hours of 
sleep now. And I don’t walk religiously like I once did. It’s more at 
my convenience now. But I’ve learned to listen to my body. People 
used to tell me I should take naps, and I’d say T ain’t no baby. I 
don’t need a nap.’ I’m still not a napper, but I do recognize when 
I’m tired.” 

He confided that all of those walks for all of those years weren’t 
always immersed in deep thinking. A professed “sports nut,” espe¬ 
cially when it comes to basketball, he said he’s spent many an early 
morning walk replaying the IU or Los Angeles Lakers game from 
the night before, thinking about the pass that should have been 
made or the shot that shouldn’t have been taken. He confesses that 
he’s at a loss to explain his affection for the Lakers. 

“I don’t know, man. I think it all started with my admiration 
for Jerry West and that 33-game win streak [in 1971-72],” he says. 

Baker’s love of the Lakers has continued since, however, and 
there’s a corner in his modest home on Bloomington’s east side de¬ 
voted to Lakers memorabilia, including depictions of former Lak¬ 
ers stars Magic Johnson and Kareem Abdul Jabbar. There’s even a 
coconut painted with the purple, gold, and white Lakers logo. 

Despite his professor emeritus status, he still teaches three full 
classes every semester (not just seminars) and leads the Monday 
night jazz band concerts at the Musical Arts Center that continue 
to be a campus treasure. 

He relies more on his wife, Lida (Belt), BS’70, MA’73, to fill in 
the gaps when he can’t immediately recall the name of a composi¬ 


tion, or an award he’s been given, or the name of a fellow musi¬ 
cian. During his talk on creativity to newspaper columnists last 
summer, Lida sat by his side, cheerfully and seamlessly anticipat¬ 
ing exactly the names he was reaching to recall. 

“I’ll tell you, it works beautifully, but once in a while she’ll get 
in the middle of a joke I’m finishing,” Baker confesses with amuse¬ 
ment. “But it really helps, because it’s like having another side of 
your brain. She knows me so well, she knows where I’m going 
with a thought.” 

That humility just seems to add to Baker’s legend. 

“He would allow young musicians to have shortcomings, and 
he was never harsh with them,” recalls Botti. “There’s a real art 
and dance to what he does. He was able to nurture with humor 
and compassion, and he would always be a fan of yours, and he’d 
applaud you for following your own voice. 

“I don’t see how anyone could ever be that personable,” he con¬ 
tinues. “To me he’s like JFK. There’s an electricity around him that 
makes people want to be around him and soak up everything he 
says and does.” 

When Baker helped to bring the legendary composer, arranger, 
performer, and band leader Quincy Jones to campus last spring to 
receive an honorary doctorate and give Commencement speeches, 
the love that Jones has for his longtime friend was demonstrable. 
Backstage, between the two baccalaureate addresses, the men 
laughed and told stories and Jones’s hand rarely left its embrace 
of Baker’s knee. It was like conversation alone wasn’t enough and 
that touch was a connection to an energy exchange between the 
two jazz giants. 

“He’s been one of the most gracious and beautiful — inside and 
out — human beings I’ve ever known, and his wife’s the same 
way,” Jones says. “I mean that from my heart. He’s real, man. I’m 
just proud to be his friend.” ■ 

Mike Leonard is a longtime columnist and reporter for The Herald- 
Times in Bloomington , Ind. 
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